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Can thcfe, or fuel), be afiy aids to us ? 

Look they as they were built to {hake the world, 

. i be a moment to Our enterprize ? Beni. y 0 h„r 0 „ 

cm h ? Mgl 1 C n n °t te!1 WhaC a man fa y s > ifhe will be fm- 
1 ’ 1 n e 7 f afi 7 kn0W what he Collier 

w k 0t t0 l ° 0k fin S l,lar in Ioofe and licentious 
I o To form X bCCOme a by ~ WOrd • Atterbury s Sermons. 

beholdtg a!r ‘ n 3ny PartiGul3r manncr ’ in regarding or 

. | welcome the condition of the time, 
hich cannot look more hideoufly on me, 
i ban I have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

i hat which was the worft now leaft afflids me : 
Blmdnefs, for had I fight, confus’d with fhame, 

How could I once look up, or heave the head. Milton. 
Thefe look up to you with reverence, and would be ani¬ 
mated by the fight of him at whofe foul they have taken 
fire m his writ!ngs. Swift to Pope. 

11. To Look about one. To be alarmed ; to be vigilant 

It will import thofe men who dwell carelefs to look about 
them ; to enter into ferious confutation, how they may avert 
that ruin Decay of Piety. 

If you find a wafong of your flefo, then look about you, 
efpecially if troubled with a cough. Harvey on Confumptions. 

John s came was a good milch cow, and many a man fub- 
fified his family out of it: however, John began to think it 
high time to look about him. Arluthnot's Hifl. of J. Bull. 

12. To Look after. To attend; to take care of; to'obferve 
with care, anxiety, or tendernefs. 

Mens hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
thoic things which are coming on the earth. Luke xxi. 26. 

Politenefs of manners, and knowledge of the world, fhould 
principally be looked after in a tutor. Locke on Education. 

A mother was wont to indulge her daughters, when any 
cf them defired dogs, fquirrels, or birds ; but then they muft 
be fure to took diligently after them, that they were not ill 
ufed. Locke on Education. 

My fubjeifl does not oblige me to look after the water, or 
point forth the place whereunto it is now retreated. Woodw. 

13. To Look for. To expend. 

Phnlantus’s difgrace was engrieved, in lieu of comfort, of 
Artefia, who telling him foe never looked for other, bad him 
feck fome other miftrefs. Sidney. 

Being a labour of fo great difficulty, the exa£t performance 
thereof we may rather wifo than look for. Hooker , b. v. 

Thou 

' Shalt feel our jufoce, in whofe eafieft pafiage 
Look for no left than death. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

If we fin wilfully after that we have received the know¬ 
ledge ©f the truth, there remaineth no more facrifice for 
fins, but a certain fearful looking far of judgment. Heb.x. 

In dealing with cunning perfons, it is good to fay little to 
them, and that which they leaft look for. Bacon's Effays. 

This miftake was not fuch as they looked for ; and, though 
the error in form feemed to be confented to, yet the fub- 
ftance of the aceufation might be ftill infilled on. Clarendon. 

Inordinate anxiety, and unneceffary fcruples in confelfion, 
inftead of fetting you free, which is the benefit to be looked 
for by confelfion, perplex you the more. Taylor. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honied words. Milton. 

Drown’d in deep defpair. 

He dares not offer one repenting prayer: 

Amaz’d he lies, and fadly looks for death. Dryden's Juv. 

I muft with patience all the terms attend, 

Till mine is call’d ; and that long look'd for day 
Is ftill encumber’d with fome new delay. Dryden's Juv. 
This limitation of Adam’s empire to his line, will favc 
thofe the labour who would look for one heir amongft the race 
of brutes, but will very little contribute to the difeovery of 
one amor,ffft men. Locke. 

14. To Look into. To examine; to fift; to infpedi clofely; 
to obferve narrowly. 

His nephew’s levies to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainll the Polack; 

But better look'd into, he truly found 

It was againft your highnefs. Shakefp. Hanuet. 

The more frequently and. narrowly we look into the works 
of nature, the more occafion we foall have to admire then- 
beauty. Atterbury s Sermons. 

It is very well worth a traveller’s while to look into all that 
lies in his way. Add,fon on Italy. 

1 5 . To Look on. To refpeft; to regard; to efteem ; to con¬ 
sider ; to view; to think on. . . , 

Ambitious men, if they be checked in their defires, be¬ 
come fecretly difeontent, and look upon men and matters wit 

an evil eye. Bacon s E ^' 

I looked on Virgil as a fuccimSt, majeftick writer; one who 
weighed not only every thought, but every word and^yha- 

If a harmlefs maid 
Should ere a wife become a nurfe, 

Her friends would look on her the worfe. 
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16. To Look hi. To confider. 

He looked upon it as morally impofllble far 
nttely proud to frame their minds to an impartiid Zl 
crofs° f a rel,S ‘° n th3t taU S ht -thing but fiStCT; 

Do we not all profefs to be of this excel lenfreS Sa ?‘V a - 
who will believe that we do fo, that foall look but 

“ d “ nf,der lives of ,hc parf'r'Hg; 

,/”.' h Z"r t , and ig "° ran “ ° f “'“"oft 

ir,‘ he, ” felVeS " P»P tzit 

Thofe praym y„„ „, ake for yot 
»/>« a, beft heard by God, if Ly move S.T. W 
continuance of your ficknefs. ' Wake's PrePar for n g ! 

. 7 . r, Look To be a mere idle {fdff f 

111 be a candle-holder, and look on. Shakefteor, 

.8. T.LooKmJ. To examine j ,o oy one 

Look 0 er the prefent and the former time. 

It no example of fo vile a crime 

Appears, then mourn. DrA,«\ - ; 

. A young child, diflradled with the number and vfeof 
his play-games, tired his maid ever day to look them over. 

19. To Look «*. To fearch ; to feek. ^ 

When the thriving tradefman has got more than he can 
^rchaftf ° y m tfade ’ h ‘ S nCXt thou S hts are to look out f or a 

Where foe body is affeaed with pain or ficknefs, we are 
forward enough to look out for remedies, to liften greedily to 
every one that fuggefts them and immediately to apply them. 

. . Atterbury’s Sermons. 

W here a foreign tongue is elegant, expreffive, and com¬ 
pact, we muft look out for words as beautiful and comprehend 
five as can be found. Felton on the Clajficks. 

The curious are looking out , fome for flattery, fome for 
ironies, in that poem; the four folks think they have found 
ou i/° T me - Swift to Pope. 

20. To Look out. To be on the watch. 

Is a man bound to look out (harp to plague himfelf ? Collier. 

21. To Look to. To watch; to take care of. 

There is not a more fearful wild fowl than your lion 
living; and we ought to look to it. Shakefpeare. 

Who knocks fo loud at door ? 

Look to the door there, Francis. Shakef. Henry IV. 

Let this fellow be looked to: let fome of my people have a 
fpecial care of him. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 

Uncleanly fcruples fear not you; look to’ t. Shakefp. 

Know foe ftate of thy flocks, and look well to thy herds. 

Prov. xxvii. 33. 

When it came once among our people, that the ftate of¬ 
fered conditions to ftrangers that would flay, we had work 
enough to get any of our men to look to our ftip. Bacon. 

It any took fandtuary for cafe of treafon, the king might 
appoint him keepers to look to him in fandluary. Bacon. 

The dog’s running away with the flefo, bids foe cook look 
better to it another time. L’Ef range. 

For the truth of the theory I am in nowife concerned; the 
compofer of it muft look to that. Woodward. 

22. To Look to. To behold. 

To Look. v. a. 

1. To feek; to fearch for. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 

Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind, 

And feek each where. Spenfer. 

My father is here look’d for every day. 

To pafs affurance of a dower. Shakefpeare. 

2. To turn the eye upon. 

Let us look one another in the faces 2 Kings xiv. 8. 

3. To influence by looks. 

Such a fpirit muft be left behind ! 

A fpirit fit to ftart into an empire. 

And look foe world to law. Dryden’s Cleomenes. 

4. To Look out. To difeover by fearching. 

Calling my eye upon fo many of the general bills as next 


came t 
all the 1 


Prior. 


uring my eye upon 10 many ui uic gciunoi umo 
: to hand, I found encouragement from them to look out 
1 uie bills I could. Gr aunt’s Bills of Mortality . 

Whoever has fuch treatment when he is a man, will look 
out other company, with whom he can be at eafe. Locke. 

Look, inter 7. [properly foe imperative mood of foe verb: it is 
fometimes look ye.] See! lo I behold! obferve. 

Look, where he comes, and my good man too; he s as 
far from jealoufy as I am from giving him caufe. Shakejp. 

Look you, he muft feem thus to the world: fear not your 
advancement. Shakefpeare. 

Look, when the'world hath feweft barbarous people, but 
fuch as will not marry, except they know means to live, as 
it is almoft cveiywhere at this day, except Tartary, there 1 
no danger of inundations of people. Bacon s Jtjjay. 

Look 
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Took vou! we that pretend to be fubjecl to a conftitution 

« can of .he countenance. 

Thou cream-fac’d lown, 

Where "ot’ft thou that goofe look ? t-V™' 

Thou wait favc foe afflidled people, but down 

high . qus hcav ’ n for no bler ends dcfigidd, 

Their looks eroded, and their clay refin d. J. Dryden, yurt. 
And though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, dil- 
gracc, and poverty, have frightful looks, able to Mcomyok 
moll men. 

2. The a£l of looking or feeing. 

Then on the croud he call a furious look. 

And wither’d all their ftrength. 

When they met tiiey made a lurly Hand, 

And glar’d, like angry lions, as they pafskft 
And wifo’d that ev’ry look might be their laft. 

Lo'oker. n. f [from look.] 

1. One that looks. 

2. Lo'oker on. Speflator, not agent. 

Shepherds poor pipe, when his harfo found teftihes anguiih, 
into foe fair looker on, paftime not pafiion enters. Sidney. 

Such labour is then more neccflary than pleafant, both to 
them which undertake it, and for foe lookers on. Hooker. 

My bufinefs in this ftate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna; 

Where I have feen corruption boil and bubble 

Till it o’er-run the flew. Shakefp. MeaJ'.for Meafure. 

Did not this fatal war affront thy coaft, 

Yet fatteft thou an idle looker on. Fairfax , b. i. 

The Spaniard’s valour lieth in foe eye of the looker on ; 
but foe Englilh valour lieth about the foldier’s heart: a valour 
of glory and a valour of natural courage are two things. Bac. 

The people love him; 

The lookers on, and the enquiring vulgar. 

Will talk themfelves to adlion. Denham's Sophy. 

He wifli’d he had indeed been gone, 

And only to have flood a looker on. Addifon's Ovid. 

Looking-glass, n.f. [look and glafs.] Mirror; aglafswhich 
{hews forms reflected. 

Command a mirror hither ftraight. 

That it may {hew me what a face I have. 

—Go fome of you and fetch a looking-glafs. Shakefpeare. 
There is none fo homely but loves a looking-glafs. South. 
We {hould make no other ufe of our neighbours faults, 
than we do of a looking-glafs to mend our own manners by. 

L'Eflrange. 

The furface of the lake of Nemi is never ruffled with the 
leaft breath of wind, which perhaps, together with the clear- 
nefs of its waters, gave it formerly the name of Diana’s look¬ 
ing-glafs. Addifon on Italy. 

Loom. n.f. [from glomus, a bottom of thread, Minjhdw. Lome 
is a general name for a tool or inftrument, Junius.] The 
frame in which the weavers work their cloafo. 

He muft leave no uneven thread in his loom, or by indulg¬ 
ing to any one fort of reproveable difcourlc himfelf, defeat 
all his endeavours againft foe reft. Governm. of the Tongue . 

Minerva, ftudious to compofe 
Her twifted threads, foe web (he ftrung, 

And o’er a loom of marble hung. ~ Addifon. 

A fooufand maidens ply the purple loom. 

To weave foe bed, and deck the regal room. Prior. 

To Loom. v. n. [leoman, Saxon.] To appear at fea. Skinner. 

Loom. n.f. A bird. 

A loom is as big as a goofe; of a dark colour, dappled 
with white fpots on the neck, back, and wings; each fea¬ 
ther marked near the point with two fpots : they breed in 
Farr Ifland. Grew’s Mtfeum. 

Loon. n.f. [This word, which is now ufed only in Scotland, 
is the Englilh word lown.] A forry fellow ; a fcoundrel; a 
rafeah 

Thou cream-fac’d loon ! 

Where got’ft thou that goofe look ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

The falfe loon, who could not work his will 
By open force, employ’d his flatt’ring {kill: 

I hope, my lord, faid he, I not offend; 

Are you afraid of me that are your friend ? Dry den. 

This young lord had an old cunning rogue, or, as the 
bcots call it, a falfe loon of a grandfather, that one mfoht 

T non ° f 311 trades * Arbtithnot’s Hi/ 1 , of J. Bull. 

u P [ "•/[ from hopen, Dutch, to run.] A double through 
which a firing or lace is drawn; an ornamental double or 
Jringe. 

j^or any {kill’d in loops of fing’ring fine, 

Might in their d'iverie cunning ever dare 
W * th this, fo curious network, to compare. 

Make me to fee’t, or at leaft fo prove it, 
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£!»* “ hins=> a °stt/p^; 0 ,M,. 

To hang a doubt on. Jr 

Bind our crooked legs in hoops 
Made of {hells, with lilver loops. B fj- T ;• 

An old fellow foall wear this or that fort of cut in hiS 
deaths with great integrity, while all the reft of the wor 
are degenerated into buttons, pockets, and loops. Addtjoi.. 

Lo'oped. adj. [from loop.] Full of holes. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe er you are. 

That ’bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm . 

How foall your houfelefs heads and unfed Tides, 

Your loop’d and window’d raggednefs, defend you 
From feafons fuch as thcfe. Shakefp. Ktng Leaf, 

Lo'ophole. n.f. [loop and hole.] 

1. Aperture; hole to give a pafiage. 

The Indian herdfman founmng heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pallunng hcrds ; 

At loopholes cut through thickcft foadc. Milton s Par. Lofl . 
Ere the blabbing Eaftcrn fcout 
The nice mom on the Indian fteep. 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. _ Mutant, 

Walk not near yon corner houfe by night; for there are 
blnnderbufles planted in every loophole, that go off at the 
fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden's Spantjb Friar . 

2. A foift; an evafion. 

Needlefs, or needful, I not now contend, 

For ftill you have a loophole for a friend. Drydcrt . 

Lo'opholed. adj. [from loophole.] Full of holes 3 full of open¬ 
ings, or void fpaces. 

This uneafy loophord gaol, 

In which y’ are hamper’d by the fetlock. 

Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock. Hudibras, f. in 

Loord. n.f. [herd, Dutch; from lourdant, French; lurdan , 
Erfe; a heavy, ftupid, or witlefs fellow. D. Trevoux derives 
lourdant from lorde or lourde,' a village in Gafcoigny, the in¬ 
habitants of which were formerly noted robbers, fay they. 
But dexterity in robbing implies fome degree of fubtilty, from 
which the Gafcoigns are fo far removed, that, at this day, 
they are auk ward and heavy to a proverb. The Erfe im¬ 
ports fome degree of knavery, but then it is ufed in a ludi¬ 
crous fenfe, as in Englifo, you pretty rogue; though in ge¬ 
neral it denotes reproachful hcavinefs, or ftupid lazinefs. 
Spenfer’s Scholiaft fays, loord was wont, among the old Bri¬ 
tons, to fignify a lord ; and therefore the Danes, that ufurp- 
ed their tyranny here in Britain, were called, for more dread 
than dignity, lurdans , i. e. lord Danes, whofe infolence and 
pride was fo outrageous in this realm, that if it fortuned a 
Briton to be going over a bridge, and faw the Dane fet foot 
upon foe fame, he muft return back till the Dane was dean 
over, clfc he muft abide no lefs than prefent death : but be¬ 
ing afterward expelled, the name of lurdane became fo odious 
unto the people whom they had long oppreffed, that, even 
at this day, they ufe for more reproach to call the quartan 
ague the fever lurdane. So far the Scholiaft, but erroneoufly. 
From Spenfer’ s own words, it fignifies fomething of ftupid 
dulncfs rather than magifterial arrogance. Mach can.] A 
drone. 

Siker, thou’s but a lazy loord. 

And rekes much of thy fwinke. 

That with fond terms and witlefs words 
To bleer mine eyes do’ll think. Spenfer’s Pajlorah. 

To Loose, v. a. [leyan, Saxon.] 

1. To unbind; to untie any thing faftened. 

The fooes of his feet I am not worthy to loofe. Adis. 
Canft thou loofe the bands of Orion. Job xxxviii. 31. 
Who is worthy to loofe foe feals thereof. Rev. v. 2*. 

This is to cut foe knot when we cannot loofe it. Burnet. 

2. To relax. 

The joints of his loins were loafed, 

. To unbind any one bound. 

Loofe and bring him to me. AIA< 

He loafed, and fet at liberty, four or five kings of the peo¬ 
ple of that country, that Berok kept in chains. 

• To free from impri fon went. 

Loofe thofe appointed to death. 

The captive haftencth that he may be loofed, 

. To free from any obligation. 

A f t thou loofed from a wife, feek not a wife. 

6. To free from any thing that foackles the mind. 

Ay ; there’s the man, who, loos'd from luft and pelf 
Lefs to the pretor owes than to himfelf. Dryden's Per Em. 

7. To free from any thing painful. J 

s. “ H,i fr °” ' hy M ® i v- ui ‘ »“• «*. 

When hcav’n was nam’d, they loos'd their hold a*ain. 

To T T oo e " fprUng °^ f °; th ’ thc " follow>d her amain Dry den. 
clmr T ° fCt ,ail 5 t0 de P ar < b 7 th? 

Yc foould have hearkened, and not have Ufed from Crete. 

Atti XXvii. * j. 


Dan. v. 6 . 


Pfal. cii. 20, 
Ifaiab. 

r Cor. vii. 
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